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VENEZUELA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


1983 1984 % change 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS, EMPLOYMENT 83/84 


(Bs millions except as noted) 
(1) GDP at Current Prices 285,263 333,312 17.0 
(1) GDP at 1968 Prices 72,300 71,047 -1.7 
(1) Per-Capita GDP in 1983 Bolivars (a) 17,394 16,62) -4.0 
(1) Disposable National Income 251,382 299,800 19.3 
(1) Plant and Equipment Investment 42,965 42 ,900 
(1) Unemployment Rate (%) (year-end) 9.6 12.4 


PRODUCTION 

(1) Crude Petroleum (thousand B/D)* 1,768 1,819 
(2) Iron Ore (thousand MT) 9,400 13,055 
(2) Aluminum Ingots (thousand MT) 343 380 
(2) Steel Liquid (thousand MT) 2,083 2,497 
(2) Cement (thousand MT) 4,459 3,630 
(2) Value of Construction Permits 4,673 3,983 

Granted (Bs millions) ** 
(2) Motor Vehicles (thousand units) 123 105 


MONEY AND PRICES*** 
(1) Money Supply M2 (Bs millions) 163,272 177,000 
(1) Public External Debt ($ millions) 27,455 26,439 
(1) Public Domestic Debt (Bs millions) 45,400 46,500 
(1) Commercial Bank Lending Rate (%) 16 15 
(1) Retail Prices Index - Metro 

Caracas (1968=100) 329.3 389.5 


FOREIGN SECTOR ($ millions) 
(1) Total Merchandise Imports (FOB) 6,409 7,338 
(1) Total Merchandise Exports (FOB) 14,759 15,890 
(1) Petroleum Exports - Crude Oil & 

Refined Products 13,778 14,660 
(1) Balance of Trade (Merchandise) 8,350 8,552 
(3) Imports from U.S. (FAS) 2,72) 3,366 
(3) Exports to U.S. (CIF) 4,938 6,543 
(1) Balance on Current Account 4,427 4,446 
(1) Balance on Current & Cap. Accts 747 2,065 
(1) Gold & Foreign Exch. Reserves*** 11,149 12,469 


NOTES 

(a) Population estimated at 16,851,198 inhabitants as of 12/31/84 

: Includes natural gas liquids and condensates 

Private sector only 

Central Bank on December 31 

The exchange rate until Feb. 18, 1983 was Bs 4.30 = $1.00. Since then, 
Venezuela has had exchange controls with multiple rates. 


SOURCES 

1) Central Bank of Venezuela. 
2) Industry Sources. 

3) U.S. Commerce Department. 
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SUMMARY AND OVERVIEW 


Venezuela has made major progress in adjusting to the financial problems which 
came to a head in early 1983, and attention is now turning to the possibility 
of renewed economic growth this year or next. The Government has successfully 
brought the country's foreign accounts into balance, through austerity and 
more realistic exchange rates, and it is close to an agreement with creditor 
banks on rescheduling most of the public sector's $26.4 billion foreign debt. 


The main measures taken over the past 2 years to balance the foreign accounts 
have been a progressive devaluation of the bolivar (within a multiple rate 
system) and sharp restriction of imports through import and foreign exchange 
restrictions. The main official rate is now Bs 7.5/dollar. Some food imports 
still come in at the old Bs 4.3 rate, but capital transfers and travel are at 
the free market rate of about Bs 13/dollar. These measures held imports to 
$7.3 billion in 1984, compared to $13.6 billion in 1982, and they have pushed 
Venezuela's international reserves back up to $12.5 billion. 


Domestically these measures have been complemented by fiscal austerity and 
monetary restraint, with a significant surplus in the consolidated public 
sector accounts for 1984. Government policy is also designed to restrain 
domestic inflation, mainly through continued price controls. However, some 
price liberalization has been carried out, including the pass through of the 
direct effects of the devaluation. Government wage measures have included 
increasing the minimum wage, a decree to increase private sector employment, 
and other measures to benefit low-paid workers. 


Major progress has been made on rescheduling the foreign debt. In September 
1984 the Government and creditor bank representatives reached an agreement in 
principle on rescheduling about $21 billion of the $26.4 billion debt, and 
they are now very close to agreement on a detailed term sheet. The process 
has been delayed by the banks' concern over the pace of registering 
Venezuela's foreign private debt for preferential foreign exchange, and over 
payment of interest on that debt. While the majority of eligible private debt 
has been registered, eligibility of a significant part is yet to be decided. 


The gross national product, stagnant since 1979, declined about 4.8 percent in 
1983 and 1.7 percent in 1984. The economy seems likely to bottom out this 
year, with an increase expected for 1986. President Lusinchi has announced 
that government policy will aim at stimulating growth of the domestic economy, 
within the limits of available resources and monetary stability, in order to 
preserve the achievements made and avoid stimulating inflation. Despite the 
overall decline in 1984, output was up in both agriculture (+2.2 percent) and 
manufacturing (+3.9 percent). Various import substitution industries 
(textiles, clothing, food processing, tires, plastics) benefited from the 
cutback on imports of finished goods. Some industries (aluminum, 
petrochemicals, steel) found new export markets where devaluation made them 
more competitive. However, construction, commerce, and capital goods 
industries continued to decline. 





With its substantial oil income, Venezuela continues to be a valuable market 
for U.S. exports. Expected 1985 imports of $7.5-to $8 billion make it a very 
significant market, even though complicated by exchange controls and other 
restric- tions. 


FINANCE 


External Accounts. Venezuela's financial and foreign exchange crisis, which 
broke in early 1983, was triggered by a sharp fall in oi] export income, 
combined with an inability to continue borrowing abroad, an overvalued 
currency, and massive capital flight. While oil income is still down relative 
to 1981, and could fall further, the country's external accounts have been 
brought into balance by devaluation, fiscal austerity, import and exchange 
controls, and the continuing recession. In addition to extensive import 
licensing requirements, the Government limits the amount of foreign exchange 
made available through exchange control for products which qualify for 
preferential foreign exchange. Besides helping the balance of payments, these 
measures are designed to boost domestic import substituting industries. The 
measures taken, in conjunction with the on-going recession, held 1984 
merchandise imports to $7.3 billion -up modestly from 1983, but far below the 
$13.6 billion of 1982. This import compression, combined with stronger than 
expected demand for Venezuela's petroleum exports, produced a record surplus 
in the 1984 balance of trade and a $4.4 billion surplus in the current 
account. This enabled the Government to make net principal repayments of $1.0 
billion on the external public debt and add $1.3 billion to international 
reserves at the Central Bank. 


Exchange Controls. While the multiple exchange rate system has been 
continued, the bolivar was further devalued in early 1984 by moving most 
imports previously on the Bs 4.30 and Bs 6.0 lists to be Bs 7.5/dollar. At 
present only a few essential food imports (notably grains) remain on the Bs 
4.3 list, and these are expected to be shifted to a higher rate by the end of 
1985. Principal repayments on registered private debt and public enterprise 
debt, and 1983 interest on foreign debt are also at Bs 4.3/dollar. The 
imports and exports of PDVSA and Ferrominera are at Bs 6/dollar. Travel 
abroad, personal financial transfers, a small portion of imports, and most 
exports other than PDVSA and Ferrominera use the open market exchange rate, 
currently about Bs 13/dollar. All other authorized imports, and 1984-85 
interest on foreign debt, are at Bs 7.5/dollar. Government policy is to shift 
to a single official rate at the end of 1985, when exchange rates are due to 
be reviewed. 


Foreign Debt. The Lusinchi Administration also took steps to handle the 
country's external debt problems. It quickly placed public sector foreign 
debt service on a regular basis by clearing interest arrearages and 
centralizing debt service for autonomous entities in the Finance Ministry. 
Venezuela and the Bank Advisory Committee, representing creditor banks, 
reached agreement in principle on a debt rescheduling in September 1984. The 
agreement provides for rescheduling about $21 billion in external public debt 
over 12 years, with the remainder (some $5 billion) to be repaid as originally 
scheduled. 





However, negotiation of a detailed term sheet for the rescheduling only began 
in January 1985, having been delayed by creditor banks' concerns over sluggish 
registration of Venezuela's external private debt and growing interest 
arrearages on that debt. Agreement on the term sheet will be followed by a 
"road show" to explain the refinancing to all 500 creditor banks, with the 
rescheduling documents to be drawn up and signed thereafter. 


The Administration has made substantial progress on implementing the system 
for providing foreign exchange at preferential rates for private foreign 

debt. Under this system, qualifying debt is to receive foreign exchange at Bs 
4.3/ dollar for principal and 1983 interest, and Bs 7.5/dollar for 1984-85 
interest. In addition to other requirements, qualifying debt must be 
rescheduled over 7 years with 2 years' grace. Certain very limited categories 
(including debtors whose total net debt is under $250,000 and foreign 
government export credits) are to receive preferential dollars without 
rescheduling. Special provision has been made for Electricidad de Caracas and 
several seriously indebted finance companies. As of late March 1985, about 
half of the $12 billion in private debt registration applications had been 
reviewed, with perhaps half of the cases reviewed having been approved. 


Price Controls. Substantial price increases have been authorized, mainly to 
pass through the increased bolivar cost of imports resulting from exchange 
rate changes. However, price controls have been continued in order to 
restrain increases in the cost of living. Prices of basic necessities are 
strictly controlled under the Costs, Prices and Salaries Law passed in 
mid-1984. Price increases for other goods and services are nominally subject 
only to a 60-day notice requirement, but government officials have made it 
clear that excessive increases will not be permitted. 


The Domestic Economy. The gross domestic product, stagnant since 1979, fell 
4.8 percent in 1983 and a further 1.7 percent in 1984. The 1984 decline 
reflected reduced consumer demand, a sixth successive year of decline in 
private investment, and strong austerity in the consolidated public sector 
accounts. Sharply increasing consumer prices curtailed real household 
purchasing power. Consumers had been shielded from the effects of the 
devaluation for more than a year by a freeze on most prices and by a 
preferential Bs 4.3/dollar exchange rate for basic imports. In the second 
quarter the administration began approving the price increases required for 
goods made using imported materials. By year-end the consumer price index had 
increased by 17 percent over December 1983, and the food and beverage category 
had increased by 3] percent. Private investment appears to have declined 
further in 1984 because of low rates of capacity utilization in many 
industries, and uncertainty over future policies on price controls, the 
exchange rate, and import restrictions. In his March 1985 State of the Nation 
Message, President Lusinchi said that in the period ahead, government policies 
will aim at stimulating the domestic economy, but this will be done within the 
limits of available resources, the need to preserve the financial reordering 
already achieved, and the fight against inflation. 





The Public Sector. The consolidated public sector accounts shifted from a 
1983 deficit equal to 3.7 percent of GDP, to a 1984 surplus equal to 5 percent 
of GDP (excluding Central Bank foreign exchange profits). This reflected both 
the increased bolivar revenues of the public sector (oil, iron ore, steel, and 
aluminum exports) and reduced investment outlays throughout the public 

sector. At the same time, the Administration is carrying on a major effort to 
improve the efficiency of public sector enterprises, with some positive 
results. Central Government expenditures, though substantially increased in 
nominal terms, had a reduced impact on the domestic economy after netting out 
inflation and the devaluation-induced increase in the bolivar cost of 
servicing foreign debt. 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum production in 1984 averaged 1.86 million barrels per day (MMBD), 
inciuding condensates and natural gas liquids. This was virtually the same as 
1983, although down from 1981-82 rates. Increased condensate production in 
1984 balanced the reduction in crude oi] output mandated by the OPEC 
production ceilings. Crude and product exports totaled 1.5 MMBD, equal to 
1983. Export revenues of $14.9 billion were up from $13.9 billion in 1983, 
reflecting increased exports of high-value light products, and better prices 
for heavy crudes and residual fuel oil]. The reduction in domestic consumption 
(from 385,000 b/d in 1983 to 343,000 b/d in 1984, including oil industry 
consumption) also facilitated maintenance of export levels. This reduction | 
reflected increased natural gas use, higher domestic product prices, and the 
economic recession. 


Oil export revenues for 1985 are expected to fall to the 1983 level or below, 
depending on what happens in the world oil market. As a result of 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries’(OPEC) decisions, Venezuelan 
crude oi] output was reduced by 120,000 b/d starting in November 1984, and 
prices for its light crudes (a small portion of current exports) were reduced 
by $1.75/barrel in early 1985. Exports for 1985 are now estimated at 1.4 
MMBD, which at current prices would produce $13.7 billion in revenues. 
Venezuela's wide variety of crude types, and its ability to export refined 
products, give it a high degree of flexibility in marketing its oil. Proved 
and probable reserves of 55 billion barrels provide production capacity of 
about 2.5 MMBD and, in addition, the country has huge natural gas reserves and 
untapped heavy oil deposits in the Orinoco Heavy Oil Belt. 


PDVSA (the state oil monopoly) is giving priority to developing natural gas 
production and substituting gas for oil in domestic industry and electricity 
generation. Meneven expects to complete its $1 billion Oriente Cryogenic 
Complex during 1985. This project, which includes liquids extraction and 
fractionation, will treat 800 million cubic feet per day (MMCFD) of natural 
gas and add 58,000 b/d of NGL production. 


PDVSA has also approved Corpoven's $1.1 billion Nurgas pipeline project, which 
is to carry 950 MMCFD from the eastern gasfields to central and western 
Venezuela. The first stage will run 540 km (plus 60 km in feeder lines) from 
the Anaco gas fields to Moron, where a major electricity plant will be 
converted to gas. This stage is to begin construction in January 1986 and to 





be completed by early 1988. The second stage will run 250 km from Moron to 
Rio Seco, where it will connect with existing gaslines to feed refineries and 
petrochemical plants on the Paraguana Penninsula, and the E1 Tablazo 
petrochemical complex, replacing gas from Lake Maracaibo. The pipeline will 
also provide additional gas for reinjection in the Maracaibo oilfields. 
Domestic manufacturers will provide most of the materials needed, except for 
compressors. 


Development of the Orinoco Heavy Oi] Belt continues at a reduced pace, with a 
goal of producing 400,000 b/d by the end of the century. Production amounted 
to about 120,000 b/d as of late 1984. Meneven was producing 40,000 from its 
Guanipa project (scheduled to rise to 60,000 in 1985), plus 66,000 from old 
heavy crude fields along the northern edge of the belt. Lagoven expects to 
add 30,000 b/d of 9° API crude from its experimental Cerro Negro block by 
mid-1985. Research will continue on upgrading and transporting heavy crudes, 
and on the use of steam injection. 


Exploration continues to emphasize searching for additional onshore light 
crude, but total exploration activity has declined sharply and will remain 
around current levels as long as the world oi] market is depressed. Corpoven 
made an important light crude discovery in 1984 in Apure State, along the 
Colombian border. Preliminary estimates are that 300 million barrels of 30° 
to 35° API crude have been discovered, and additional drilling may eventually 
push the figure up to as much as 1.4 billion barrels. Other light crude 
discoveries have been made in the Lake Maracaibo area, and promising light 
crude reservoirs have been located under existing older fields in the East. 
Production drilling has also dropped sharply, with 320 new production wells 
planned for 1985 compared to 568 in 1984 and nearly 800 in 1983. A major 
reason is that PDVSA has found it more economical to maintain production by 
re-opening some of the over 10,000 shut-in wells, rather than drilling new 
wells; this involves keeping well workovers at high levels (1,739 in 1984). 
Since the country has substantial excess refining capacity (850,000b/d through 
put vs. 1.2 million b/d capacity), refinery investment will be limited to 
debottlenecking the deep conversion modernization program completed in 1983, 
and repairing Lagoven's Amuay refinery, where a fire severely damaged the 
hydrogen and hydrodesulfurization plants in December 1984. 


PDVSA's overall budget for 1985 amounts to Bs 31 billion, nearly half of that 
for investment, and its budget is expected to remain unchanged in real terms 
over the next five years. PDVSA imported about $1.3 billion in foreign goods 
and services in 1984, and about the same amount is expected for 1985. Policy 
emphasizes increasing domestic purchases; in 1984, ‘alf of PDVSA's Bs 3.5 
billion budget for services and equipment purchase ‘vas spent domestically, 
and 2/3 of its purchases of technology and technic.. services were made in the 
domestic market. 


Imports are increasingly channeled through Bariven, PDVSA's purchasing 
subsidiary with offices in Houston and The Hague, rather than through contract 
between its operating affiliates and overseas suppliers or their local 
representatives. This provides PDSVA better control, saves money, and ensures 
imports at the oil industry rate of Bs 6/dollar rather than the normal import 
rate of Bs 7.5/dollar. However, it has brought hard times to the local 
representatives of foreign suppliers and to some joint ventures which 
manufacture/assemble oilfield equipment. 





COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing activity rose 3.9 percent in 1984, but it was a mixed year for 
commerce and industry because of the continued recession and the decline in 
real purchasing power. Firms that were able to take advantage of the 
Government's import substitution policies prospered; these included 
manufacturers of textiles, food processing and packaging, and plastics. 
Other firms (e.g. aluminum, steel, petrochemicals) found new export markets 
where devaluation made them more competitive. However, manufacturers of 
automobiles, construction items (including cement), pharmaceuticals, 
furniture, oilfield equipment, and other metal fabrication had poor results in 
1984; and construction declined further. Firms that imported automobile 
parts, tires, electronics and consumer goods were most affected. While 
similar economic conditions are expected fcr 1985, managers of companies in 


consumer goods areas that showed increased sales in 1984 are projecting only 
small gains for 1985. 


There continues to be limited interest on the part of foreign investors in 
investing in Venezuela. According to the Superintendency of Foreign 
Investment, direct registered foreign investment increased by 8.4 percent in 
1984 most of this resulting from reinvestment of retained earnings by firms 
already in the country. The U.S. share of direct foreign investment continues 
to hover around 57 percent. The indifference of foreign investors to 
Venezuela basically stems from a general lack of business confidence, caused 
by the domestic recession, existing excess capacity, and the unresolved issue 
of rescheduling the country's foreign debt, and from Venezuela's strict 


interpretation of Andean Pact Decision 24, which restricts foreign invesment 
in Venezuela. 


However, official Venezuelan interest in foreign investment has increased 
during the past year, and amendments to the basic foreign investment 
legislation may be promulgated shortly. The proposed new law would allow 
investment to be registered in foreign currency, liberalize rights of 
corporate land ownership, allow capitalization of foreign debt, and ease some 
of the bureaucratic obstacles and procedures that potential foreign investors 
face. The Government of Venezuela has also begun a series of international 
conferences aimed at attracting foreign investors to Venezuela. While no 
provisions of Andean Pact Decision 24 will be eliminated by the new law, these 


developments indicate some improvement in the foreign investment climate in 
Venezuela. 


LABOR 


The present year will be marked by a continuation of major labor negotiations 
in the private sector, since the traditional 3-year contract cycle is coming 
to an end for many large employers. National trade union spokesmen have 
called for a major effort at the bargaining table to recoup serious 
inflation-provoked declines in worker purchasing power. While some 
negotiations took place in late 1984, no clear pattern has emerged to date. 
In a number of cases an increase of some 40-50 percent in the pay/benefits 
package was requested; final settlements were somewhat lower and spread over 
3 years, but with a major portion up front. There is likely to be 
considerable pressure either for a shorter contract period or for some 
mechanism to provide periodic review and adjustment to account for inflation. 





Unemployment remained high in 1984, peaking at over 15 percent in midyear, and 
finishing the year at 12.4 percent. Government measures requiring private 
firms to increase their employees by 10 percent, and a WPA-type public work 
maintenance program, had only a limited impact on employment. However, many 
of those who lost their jobs in the modern sector found low paying activity in 
the "informal" or marginal sector of the economy, moderating the growth in 
unemployment and dampening the social impact of reduced economic activity. 
(Trade union sources estimate unemployment to be in the 20-24 percent range, 
the difference being accounted for by excluding those earning incomes in the 
"informal" sector from the number employed.) A significant improvement in 
1985 seems unlikely, in the absence of a substantial expansionary trend in the 
economy. The situation has resulted in increasing concern among workers for 
job security, and a trend toward greater worker discipline. 


Relations of organized labor with the Administration remain basically close 
and supporrive. The relationship is not without its strains, however, for 
labor aspirations have been restrained by government austerity policies. 
Although organized labor at one time in 1984 called for a legislated, 
across-the-board salary increase for all workers, this has been abandoned 
because of its probable inflationary effect. Union leadership subsequently 
redirected emphasis to the collective bargaining process and to a call for an 
increased minimum wage. The urban minimum wage was raised to Bs 1,500/ month 
(from Bs 900) in early 1984 and the rural minimum is being raised to Bs 
1,200/month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural output, which contributes about 7 percent of GDP, showed a 2.25 
percent growth in 1984. Expanded cereal production (+9 percent) was the major 
contributor to this growth, but increases were also registered for root crops 


(+6 percent), sugar and coffee (+3 percent), certified seeds (+24 percent), 
and livestock and livestock products (+2 percent). Sharp reductions were 
recorded for beans and peas (-18 percent), oilseeds (-6 percent), and 
vegetables (-5 percent). A return to favorable weather in the second half of 
1984 assisted in expanding cereal production, as did increased producer prices 
and availability of production credit. The prolongation of the dry season in 
the first half of 1984 was the major factor affecting the crops whose 
production declined. 


However, Venezuela continues to be dependent on imports for over 50 percent of 
basic agricultural commodities (and perhaps 30 percent of total food 
consumption). Agricultural imports in 1984 totaled about $1.3 billion, of 
which the U.S. share was about $775 million. Both figures represent an 
increase over 1983, when total agricultural imports were about $1.2 billion 
and the U.S. share $665 million. Uncertainty over the full extent of the 
mid-1984 drought damage to grain and oilseed crops was a major cause of the 
increased imports. The value of U.S. agricultural exports to Venezuela is 
expected to fall somewhat in 1985, most probably returning to the 1983 level. 


Since the imposition of foreign exchange controls, most agricultural items 
have been transferred from the Bs 4.3/ dollar preferential rate to Bs 
7.5/dollar and, in some cases, to the free market rate. As of March 1985, 
only wheat, feed grains, dried milk, sugar, oilseeds and protein meals remain 





at Bs 4.30. These should shift to the main preferential rate (presently Bs 
7.50) when official rates are unified, which is scheduled for the end of 
1985. Imports of luxury and most processed food items are prohibited, as are 
apples, pears, poultry and pork. 


During the first year of the Lusinchi administration, agricultural] 
revitalization actions included: payment of government agricultural debt to 
producers, expanding the availability of preferential private and government 
bank credit, subsidized fertilizer prices, increased producer prices for a 
wide range of agricultural prodi:cts based on cost of production, and an import 
quota system to ensure purchase of domestic production by the food and feed 
processing industry. These actions were designed to bring about an immediate 
increase in agricultural output. Programs and actions for the longer term 
effort to expand agricultural production are contained in a proposed 10-year 
Agricultural Development Law, which has yet to receive congressional approval. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. TRADE 


As Venezuelan imports grew in 1984 to $7.3 billion, from $6.4 billion in 1983, 
U.S. exporters benefited more than all other countries combined. According to 
U.S. export statistics, our sales grew from $2.7 billion in 1983 to $3.4 
billion in 1984, accounting for a market share of nearly 50 percent. 

Strongest sales categories for the United States were chemicals, agricultural 
commodities, a wide variety of machinery, and semi-finished products generally. 


The outlook for 1985 is for limited growth in total Venezuelan imports, 
meaning that U.S. exporters will be competing in a relatively large but flat 
market. With import licenses required for a growing list of products, and the 
control system still in effect for imports at preferential exchange rates, the 
Government of Venezuela will again be able to fine-tune the figure for total 
imports for the year. While some increase is expected, the drop in petroleum 
export earnings in 1985 gives incentive to efforts to continue restraining 
imports. Raw materials, including agricultural commodities, and other inputs 
for the manufacturing sector can be expected to receive import priority, while 
the demand for capital goods imports will probably again not be fully met. 


Major project spending by the Government of Venezuela should rebound somewhat 
during 1985. During the first full year of the Lusinchi administration no new 
project commitments were approved by the Government. Some movement should 
occur this year, although start-up phases of project spending will require 
small, if any, international purchase of goods and services. The new projects 
most likely to get underway in 1985, in priority order, are: 


The East-West gas pipeline (Nurgas) 

The bauxite mining development (Bauxiven) 
The aluminum smelter expansion (Alcasa) 
The bleached pulp plant 

A polypropylene plant 

The Carbozulia coal mining project 





However, launching this entire list of projects will be difficult without 
outside input. Two sources of foreign financing are being sought -- 
Inter-American Development Bank for at least the pulp plant, and private 
equity participation for the pulp plant, the polypropylene plant, and the coal 
project. If foreign companies are not attracted to these investments, the 
list of projects to be begun in 1985 could drop to three. 


Nevertheless, Venezuela continues to be a major market, with some $7.5 to $8 
billion in imports expected for 1985, and moderate import growth is likely in 
subsequent years. 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 
formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 
Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


you need to succeed in overseas business. 
EXPORTING Overseas Business Reports (oBr’s) 
BLINDFOLDED? bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries 


offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financiz! conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 


RITES GS ng WHE a GATT Rs ESQ EP» ETS 7 a Ra SS ST SS 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is$__ ——S———sC< 3) check, a 
C money order, or charge to my Total charges $___——_—s*FFilll in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


Ceo gedve. COO TTT) 


Expiration Date 
Month/Year oe) 


Enter my subscription to: (] Overseas Business Reports $26 per year ($32.50 overseas) For Office Use Only 
0) Foreign Economic Trends at $70 ($87.50 overseas) Quantity 


Order No. 


Company Name _... Enclosed 
To be mailed ................ 
Subscriptions 
Postage... 
Street address Foreign handling . 
MMOB 


Individuals Name—First. Last 


City State ZIP Code 


Be th 


(or Country) 
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PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 
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